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A clear description of the difference between the Presidential  Contrast
System and the Cabinet system is given in the following extract
from the pen of the first Earl of Balfour in Bagehot's The English  and
Constitution (Introduction to 1928 edition):                                      Systems,
"Under the Presidential system the effective head of the national
administration is elected for a fixed term. He is practically irremov-
able. Even if he is proved to be inefficient, even if he becomes un-
popular, even if his policy is unacceptable to his countrymen, he and
his methods must be endured until the moment comes for a new
election.
"He is aided by Ministers, who, however able and distinguished,
have no independent political status, have probably had no con-
gressional (i.e. parliamentary) training, and are by law precluded from
obtaining any during their term of office.
"Under the Cabinet system everything is different. The head of the
administration, commonly called the Prime Minister (though he has
no statutory position), is selected for the place on the ground that he
is the statesman best qualified to secure a majority in the House of
Commons. He retains it only so long as that support is forthcoming;
he is the head of his party. He must be a member of one or other of
the two Houses of Parliament; and he must be competent to lead the
House to which he belongs. While the Cabinet Ministers of a President
are merely his officials, the Prime Minister is primus inter pares in a
Cabinet of which (according to peace-time practice) every member
must, like himself, have had some parliamentary experience and
gained some parliamentary reputation. The President's powers are
defined by the Constitution, and for their exercise within the law he is
responsible to no man.* The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, on the
other hand, are restrairted by no written Constitution: but they are
faced by critics and rivals whose position, though entirely unofficial,
is as constitutional as their own; they are subject to a perpetual stream
of unfriendly questions, to which they must make public response, and
they may at any moment be dismissed from power by a hostile vote.**
Lord Balfour proceeds to emphasise the weakness of the President's
position through his narrow prerogatives defined by the constitution.
The President is unable to influence legislation or taxation in face
of a hostile Legislature which he cannot dissolve.
Enough has been said of the organs of the constitution and Legislature
'the working of the Cabinet system to attempt to answer in relation
to the Legislature and the Executive the three questions that may be
asked in ascertaining whether there is in the constitution of the
United Kingdom a separation of powers:
(a) Do the same persons or bodies form part of both the Legislature
and Executive? The form of the constitution shows the Sovereign as
the head of the Executive and also an integral part of the Legislature.1
More important, however, is the convention so essential to the
working of the Cabinet government which secures that Ministers
should be members of one or other House of Parliament*
1 P, 15, ante.